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From The American Architect and Building News, Boston ^ M<m», 

January 6, 1884. 

Mr. J. L. Smithmeyeb, the architect of the intended 
building for the Congressional Library, has published a 
little pamphlet containing an account of the various com- 
petitions for the design of the building, as well as a review 
of the paper of Mr. William F. Poole, of Chicago, upon the 
construction of library buildings, which excited so much 
comment in and out of the profession some years ago. Mr. 
Smithmeyer's criticism of this paper is well-considered, and 
is certainly effective in many points, showing conclusively 
that Mr. Poole's model plan is anything but an economical 
one, either in first cost or in the expense of administration, 
while it fails in its provision of ligh^. For small libraries 
there are probably advantages in Mr. Poole's arrangement, 
but for the peculiar requirements, at least of the Congres- 
sional Library, it would be, as we have before suggested, 
quite unsuitable. In speaking of his investigations into 
the necessary conditions of library constructions, Mr. Smith- 
meyeb makes the remark, which should be remembered by 
all young architects, that the first consideration in such 
buildings should be light, the second, heating and ventila- 
tion, and the third, security against fire and dampness. All 
other points, important as they may be, must be regarded 
as subordinate to these. It is gratifying to have some of 
the observations of one so competent to make them put 
in a form to be useful to the profession, and we are only 
sorry that Mr. Smithmeyeb should not have made his book 
larger. If, as seems likely, his design for the new building 
should be speedily carried out, we hope that he will collect 
the special knowledge which he has acquired, or may 
acquire during its progress, in a permanent work, for the 
benefit of his fellow* architects. 



BO created, which is so serious a detriment to the manage- 
ment, and which causes irreparable damage to the collec- 
tion, might be postponed as long as possible ; finally, that 
in this way a foundation could be laid for such a library as 
so great a Government as oqrs ought to possess. 

Such grave disadvantages and urgent necessities had been 

repeatedly and forcibly brought to the notice of Congress 

by the Librarian, but without eliciting action until his re- 

♦ctof Mar. 3,port of Deccmbcr 2d, 1872, finally called forth the following 

173, ("tact. ^^^^ 

"jpbr a plan for a new hiilding for a library of Congress^ 
" five thousand dollars ; and the selection of a plan^ together 
" with the location and supe7'vision of said huilding^ shall 
" he in charge of a Commission^ to consist of the Chairman 
" of the Joint Committee on the Library^ the Chairman of 
'' the Committee on Public Btiildings and Grounds of the 
" Senate^ and the Librarian of Congress^ 
17 Stats, at Large, page 413. 

The Commission called into existence by this bill con- 
sisted of Hon. T. O. Howe, Senator from Wisconsin, late 
Postmaster-General; Hon. Justin S. Morrill, Senator from 
Vermont, and Ainsworth E. Spofford, Esq., Librarian of 
Congress. The Commission duly advertised a public com- 
petition for plans for a separate Congressional Library 
Building, and as an inducement to architects they offered /a 
first, a second, and a third premium for the first, second, 
and third best plans submitted. A detailed prospectus was 
issued to competitors for their information. The terms of 
the competition were accepted by twenty-eight (28) archi- 
tects and firms of architects, and as many plans were sub- 
mitted from all parts of the United States and from 
England. 

The high standing of many of the competitors should cer- 
tainly give assurance that the victory was the result of a 
Competitors for closely contcstcd rivalry. Prominent among the competi- 
Lii*ary plans, tors wcrc Thos. U. Walter, Architect of the Capitol, and 
president American Institute of Architects; Schulze & 
Schoen and A. Cluss, of New York and Washington, D. 
C, respectively ; E. S. Spiers and Henry Stevens, London, 
England; J. D. McLaughlin, Cincinnati, Ohio; Samuel 
Sloan, Philadelphia ; A. J. Bloor, New York, secretary A. 



I. A.; E. Williams, Cincinnati, Ohio; F. D. Chandler, Bos- 
ton ; John Fraser, Washington, D. C; George H. Smith, 
Philadelphia ; A. E. Melander, Boston ; Kastner & Beach, 
New York ; Gennrich & Armitage, Philadelphia ; Einn & 
Cropsey, Boston ; John Mitchell, Boston ; E; G. Lind, Bal- 
timore, Md.; F. H. Bicknell, Somerville, Mo.; V. C. Klo- 
bassa and John B. Brady, Washington, D. C; Victor Fors- 
berg and P. J. Lauritzen, Washington, D. C; Frank Schu- 
man and Paul C. Lautrup, Washington, D. C; H. Liie- 
decke. New York ; Frederick Hymers, Washington, D. C; 
Starkweather & West, Washington, D. C; Charles T. 
Davis, Washington, D. C; Addison Hutton, Philadelphia ; 
Leon Blauer, Dayton, Ohio. 

The result of this competiton was the selection of the 
plans prepared by myself and partner, and the awarding to 
us of the first premium. 

But this was not the only ordeal through which they (the 
plans) had to pass. On the contrary, it was but the begin- 
ning of a continuous open competition of ten years' dura- 
tion. 

With the termination of each Congress (every two years) 
the committees of the House of Eepresentatives expire, and 
the Speaker of the House of a new Congress appoints new 
committees. The new committees are not apt to be familiar 
with the transactions and ideas of their predecessors, nor 
are they often inclined to accept the decisions of former 
committees. 

Possibly for these reasons, and doubtless also because they 
desired to secure the best possible plans, the new Library 
Committee of 1874 threw open the doors to another con- 
test, and this time a running open competition of eight and a running, open 

_ , _ , , . • n . . • 1 1 . 1 competition of 

a half years duration was practically initiated, which re- «gi>t and a half 
suited in thirteen (13) more plans and models being added 
to the original twenty-eight, (28.) Prominent among the 
authors of plans submitted during that period were Mr. 
Wm. A. Potter, of New York, then supervising architect 
of the Treasury Department; Mr. Thos. U. Walter, of 
Philadelphia ; Messrs. Schulze & Cluss, of Washington ; 
Mr. Woodward, of Texas, and others. 

For a time the matter slumbered, but strong necessities 



soon brought it up again, and in 1878 the following bill. J 
introduced by Senator Howe, passed Congress : 

" [Public— No. 82.] 

Act of Jun» 8, «« An Act to provide additional accommodations for the Library of Congress, i 

^^Be it enacted hy the Se7mte and House of Representatives^ 
" of the United States of America in Congress assemhUd,^ 
" That a joint select committee, consisting of three Senators 
" and three members of the House of Representatives, shall 
" have power to employ, as soon as may be, at the expenses^ 
" of the United States, three persons of suitable skill and. 
" attainments, who, or a majority of whom, shall, with the 
" approval of said committee, carefully examine and con- 
" sider what practical and beneficial changes can be made 
" in and of the Capitol building in the District of Columbia, 
" for the better accommodation of the Houses of Congress 
" and of the Congressional Library, having in view especially 
" the need of better ventilation, light, and exposure to the 
" open air of the legislative halls, and the convenience of 
" communication between them, and between them and the 
" Library, and the need of greater space and better arrange- 
" ment thereof for the Library. They shall, if they find any 
" mode or modes of accomplishing the ends aforesaid prac- 
'^ ticable and beneficial, cause proper plans, designs, and es- 
" timates of cost to be made thereof, and submit the same 
" to said committee, which shall report the same to Con- 
" gress at the earliest practicable time. And said com- 
" mittee shall in any case make a full report on the sub- 
" ject, and especially whether such mode of providing for 
" the Library is preferable to the erection of a separate 
" building for that purpose. 

" Sec. 2. That said joint select committee is also author- 
" ized and directed at the same time to examine the qnes- 
" tion of a site outside the Capitol for the Library of Con- 
" gress, and report to Congress what locations would be 
" most suitable for the Library and afford the highest ad- 
" vantages for its future growth and permanent accommo- 
" dation, and" also in the case of each site the probable cost 
'' of the same and of the building. 

" Sec. 3. Tlie sum of five thousand dollars, or so much 

" thereof as shall be necessary, is hereby appropriated, out 

" of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 

" for the purposes named in this act, which shall be paid on 

• " vouchers approved by said committee. 

" Approved, June 8, 1880." 

The committee appointed by this bill consisted of Senator 
D. W. Voorhees, chairman of the Joint Committee on the 



■Library ; Senators Francis Kernau and Justin S. Morrill ; 

Hon. Geo. W. Geddes, representative of Ohio and chairman 

^f the Committee on the Library ; Hon. Philip Cook and 

Hon. William Claflin. 

This commission named three experts, viz : Mr. Edward 
^^ark, Architect of the United States Capitol Extension ; 
^i\ Alexander E. Esty, Architect of the United States 
^ost-OflSce building in Boston, and J. L. Smithmeyer, archi- 
tect, of Washington, D. C, and instructed them each to sub- 
mit plans for a new and separate building for the use of the 
Congi'essional Library,, together with their report on the 
feasibility and practicability of extending the Capitol building 
for the purpose of affording additional accommodations for 
the Library of Congress, for the Courts, and for Congress. 
These experts made their reports to the Committee and sub- 
mitted their plans. The result of this limited competition 
was highly favorable to me, as the plan I had the honor to 
submit was unanimously adopted by the Committee and 
recommended to Congress. This outcome was the mon^ 
flattering to me, as I had submitted the plan which took the 
first premium in 1872, and which successfully passed through 
all kinds of competitions covering a period of ten years, and 
against forty and more of the most formidable competitors. 
In conjunction with this plan I submitted several elevations, 
which, together with those furnished to the committees at 
various times, formed an aggregate of six, in six different 
styles of architecture, but every one of which will suit the 
interior arrangements of the plan adopted, with very slight 
modifications. 

The purpose of all this labor on my part must not be 
looked for in a desire to display skilfully-made pictures, but 
to illustrate the fact that the highest achievement in archi- 
tectural art consists in causing the beauty of a structure to 
spring from and to be produced out of its fitness for the 
purposes for which it is intended, without reference to the 
particular style of architecture employed. The selection of 
a style depends upon a variety of contingencies. Were it 
otherwise, architecture would be no more than the offspring 
of a heated brain, a jumble of forms, or an aggregation of 
conceits. 

During the interval between 1872 and the close of this 
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competition between the three experts the actual namber 
of competitors had swollen to forty-one, (41,) viz : 

Tliere were in the Ist open competition 28 plans 

" " " 2d limited " 3 " 

" " " voluntarily contributed competi- 
tion 2 " 

" " " order by the committee competi- 
tion 2 " 

" ^* in connection with the enlargement of 

the Capitol Building 6 " 

Forty-one plans Total 41 plaUS 

submitted in * 

competition. 

The dispute over the site for a Library, which has been 
raging for ten (10) years with more or less vigor in the 
Halls of Congress, and which has greatly delayed the con- 
summation of this grand project, broke out afresh when the 
Committee brought their report and recommendation before 
that body for sanction and adoption, and, as usual, all dis- 
affected elements combined for a defeat. 

A number of members favored and supported the report 
of the Committee, but their number was not large enough 
to secure its adoption. Many desired more information on 
the subject. 

Influenced by the wishes of this latter class, the Commit- 
tee deemed it advisable to extend the circle of inquiries, if 
possible, and in so doing turned their eyes to Europe, the 
country of the most extended experience in this dii'ection. 
An examination by an architect of the systems and charac- 
teristics prevailing in the great libraries of the Old World 
was the only source left to draw information from, and it 
might be apprehended that a liberal interchange of ideas 
between him and experienced European librarians would be 
A visit to the productive of the largest benefits. Soon after the adiourji- 

£urop«an libra- «• «=' •» 

"cs- ment of Congress I crossed the Atlantic for that purpose. 

I began with the Liverpool Library and Picton Reading 
Eoom, the British Musuem Library, the South Kensington, 
Temple Bar, Guild Hall, and other renowned libraries in 
England. I then directed my way to the Continent, and 
made a tour through Northern and Middle Europe, princi- 
pally through France, Germany, Austria, and Belgium. I 
examined and studied the various systems and character- 
istics of the greatest, the oldest and the most renowned, 



as well as some of the newest libraries of the Old World 
I conversed freely with the librarians of those institutions, 
(to whom I am under obligations for varied courtesies,) and 
gathered such photogi'aphs, drawings, books, sketches, meas- 
urements, computations, and other information as I am sure 
will prove very valuable in time. Certainly, if they shall 
^ot prove of service to the Government in this behalf, they 
will always be treasured by me. Having made for upwards 
of twelve years the study of library architecture a specialty, 
I have omitted to acquire nothing which might enrich my 
knowledge on this subject. My investigation of all the larger 
and newer libraries in this country, my thorough and ex- 
haustive inquiry into the systems of the Old World, have 
given me a right to speak on this subject with more confi- 
dence than I should have otherwise possessed. 

I preface ray reply to Mr. Poole's Jleport on the " Pro- 
" gress of Library Architecture " with this brief sketch of 
the library project from its inception in 1872, for the pur- 
pose of refreshing the recollection of the reader as to the 
earlier events connected with this grand enterprise, and to 
show conclusively that no labor nor means have been spared, 
either by the Committees of Congress, the indefatigable 
Librarian of Congress, or by the architect whose plans 
have been adopted, to insure the widest satisfaction. 

It is a source of deep regret that my European investiga- 
tion could not have been made public before, else many of 
the objections of Mr. Poole could not have found a place 
in his report. 

When the vast amount of professional talent aggregated 
in the .production of the forty-one plans above referred to, 
all embodying ideas of merit, is taken into consideration, 
together with the fact that the views and opinions of the 
most experienced librarians of both worlds, and especially 
of the gentleman who now presides over the Congressional 
Library, have been collected and considered, it seems strange 
that radical errors, such as are mentioned by Mr. Poole, 
should have crept into the product of all these efforts and 
of all this experience. 




Plan Adopted 



A. Stair Imll, &o. 

B, Public reading-room JOO feet in diameter, 

(like the London reading-rooni.) 
OOCCCCCCCCC. Book repositoriea, 

(five storieB high, like the grand library in 

Paris.) 
D D D D. Book repositories in first atory, and 

halls for exhibits of the grapluc and fine 

aria in second story. 
£ B. Collections of rare msnuscripta and spe- 
cimens of typc^rapby. 
F. Booms for Executive and Judicial officers, i 

Senators, and BepresentatiTes. 



ITtb Conobbbbbb. 



H. Boom for special students. 

I. Wasbingtoniana. 

K K. Administration of the libraryinflratstoi 

and copyright records in second story. - 
MMMMMMMM. Open courts for add 

tiunai light and air. 
N N N N N N. Janitors', ladies' toome, gmxQ 

m^n'B rooms, and lavatories. 
O O O O. PubUc elevators. 
P P. Coat rooms. 
22 stairs for attendants and 16 elevator* t 

attendants. 



!; About three years ago, upon invitatioa, I appeared before 
;; the " AmericaQ Library Association," in their fourth annual 
convention in Washington City, for the purpose of displaying 
aiid explaining the above plan of the Congressional Libraiy, 
to which the first premium was awarded in 1872, and which 
was subsequently adopted and recommended to Congress by 
two different Committees (in 1880 and 1882.) This plan, 
together with my remarks, were subsequently published in 
the " Papers and Proceedings " of the association. 

I began my remarks by saying : " Of all the tashs an 
" architect may undertake, that of building a library is 
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"<A^ most difficult J ^ and I should have added ^^ especially 

" when tke authorities disagree on the essential points of the • 

^^probleraP 

The greatest as well as the smallest libraries of the Old 
World, and all the libraries of the New World, large and 
small, are built to accord with certain inflexible conditions, 
such as climate^ locality j site, surroundings^ capacity^ special 
application^ use^ cost^ nature of building materials^ &c, 

" To accept any one plan — whether tested by trial and No one i>ian 
" approved by experience, or still on probation — as an in- every ubrary*"" 
". fallible model for imitation under all circumstances would 
" be a gi ave error, because there are no two libraries of ex- 
" actly equal requirements^ and each one is erected and fitted 
" up under peculiar and often heterogeneous influences. 
" But to imitate single features of interior arrangements, 
" which have been found acceptable under a contemplated 
" programme is not only unobjectionable but absolutely 
" necessary, because it is impossible to devise for every 
" library new, practical, and distinctly different features, 
" but even such examples should be modified according to 
" the necessiiies of the prevailing circumstances, yet never 
" without due reference and deference to the controlling 
" element of all libraries, viz., light, day, or sunlight, which 
" can neither be substituted or reproduced by scientific 
" means'. It is further not to be forgotten that a system of 
" fixtures, however commendable for a private library, may 
" be anything but advantageous for a circulating or college 
" library, nor that one for a specific purpose, for instance 
" for a law library, will answer for a parliamentary library, 
" and it is certain, beyond argument, that no existing sys- 
" tem, AS IT IS, will come up to the demands of our contem- 
" plated Congressional Library, with its numerous raniifica- 
" tions and enormous annual growth. It would be useless 
** here to discuss the libraries most prominent in the world 
" in all their merits and defects, as no such institutions 
" either in the Old or New World, in the past or present, re- 
" quired such extensive premises and manifold arrangements 
" as the Congressional Library of the United States, which, The congres- 
*' in fact, is to be more of a museum of literature^ science^ museum'^Stc* 
" and art^ than strictly taken a collection of books,^^ "**'"" *"^ **"'• 

" In consequence of this, provisions will have to be made 
" for the hosts of visitors and curiosity-seekers, as well as 
" for the ease, quiet, and comfort of readers or students ; 
" and besides the ample halls and apartments needed for in- 
" quiry and search of Congressmen, scientists, and literary 
" men, and the premises of great importance, such as pack- 
" ing, binding, distributing, and other rooms, there will have 
" to be ample passages for the throng of spectators. 



" There have been made objections to wide passages in a 
" library on the ground that a library is not a show pla^^e^ 
" but a retired place for quiet and calm inquiry and study ; 
" but such an objection is not tenable as to a Congressior^ a,l 
" Library in conjunction with which articles of the grapfci.ic 
" arts are to be exhibited, which is essentially of a pub! ic 
" character, and in which the mere observation of its a.x*- 
" rangement and management is in itself an object of intej'- 
" est and study, like a museum ; and there are enough sep- 
*^ arate provisions made for the pleasure and curiosity of th^ 
" mere spectator so as not to interfere with the ease ancJ 
" other claims of the reader or student. 
The Library *' To rcfuse to our public an insight into the colossal array 
5hc*pubiicr" '** " ^^ knowledge which the human mind has accumulated 
" and still gathers together, and into the enormous ma- 
" chinery required for the access to and the utilization of 
'' every part of these intellectual riches^ would not only be 
" antagonistic to our free institutions, (which secure admis- 
" sion to every department of the Government buildings, 
" the Capitol of the United States, and even the White 
" House,) but would be also directly in discord with the spirit 
" of the age. 

" Experience in both hemispheres has established the so- 
" called ' alcove ' system as the most popular and practical 
" and securest arrangement against fire for book-cases and 
" shelves — for grand libraries like Paris, London, &c. — by 
" projecting them a suitable distance (at right-angles with 
" the wall) into the room between the windows, in as many 
" tiers or stories as practicable, so as to secure the best light 
" obtainable. 
Elasticity of " Usiufi: the prosent alcove system for the present de- 

the interior ar- . o r .• i iii. 1 

rangement. " mand, we cau at any time hereatter, when necessary, econo- 
" mize space by adding rows of double shelves or cases 
" between the shelves, now forming the alcoves, placed par- 
" allel with the alcoves, and thereby increase their ca- 
" pacity fully by one- third. Moreover, by closing the well- 
" holes, light-shafts in the center of the apartments, we can 
" economize space by introducing the stacking system, used 
" in Harvard College, Mass., and other libraries, and thus 
" gain a very great additional capacity of books. And by 
" finally removing the exhibits of the graphic arts from the 
" library building, the large apartments designed for their 
" use could be fitted up for the accommodation of books, and 
" thus the capacity of the library be still further increased 
" from 2^ or 3 millions to 10 millions, and all this can be 
" done without the annoyances and irreparable damages 
" befalling a library from the building operations of annexes 
" or other structural enlargements." 

It is my aim, in other words, to provide a liberal amount 
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of space in the beginning, when I use the alcove system, 
(Fig. 1,) and as the space becomes scarce, owing to the ac- 




Cumulation of books, I propose to divide the alcoves in the 
center by additional cases, (Fig. 2 ;) and when still more 




space is needed I propose to close up the well-holes or light 
and air shafts in the rooms and put cases across the room in 
stacks, (Fig. 3 ;) and finally I propose to remove the ex- 




hibits of the graphic arts from the premises and devote that 
enormous space to book repositories. 

" In summing up, the leading m/ttifs which guide me in 
" the preparation of this plan may briefly be stated : 

" 1. Centralization towards the circular reading-room," 
(which contains likewise the entire management of the li- 
brary, like the London Reading-Room.) 

For this reason this plan is known in Europe as the 
" Central system P 

" 2. The acquisition of the greatest amount of light pos- 
" sible for all parts of the building. 

" 3. The best arrangement for the expansion of its interior 
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" capacity, i. «., to meet the present demands and likewise 
" those of a hundred years hence without extending tlae 
" building. 

"4. Easy accessibility and control of all parts of tine 
" building to the librarian, as well as the visiting public. 

"5. The best arrangements for an economical admin is- 
" tration. 

" 6. The division of the structure into so many absolutelj^ 
" fire-proof and isolated compartments. 

" 7. Placing the greatest amount of shelving space aB 
" near the centre — i. e,, the central reading-room — as pos- 
" sible for the convenience and economy of time to all par- 
" ties concerned. 

" While libraries for special purposes may present differ- 
" ent and, for their special needs, better arrangements than 
" those which I had the honor to place before you, yet ynu 
" will pardon the assertion that as it is the result of close 
" observation and study of this subject for upwards of ' eight 
" years^ it might deserve your consideration, especially as 
"some of the leading librarians of this country and of the 
" Old World were consulted on the various and most import- 
" ant points in the make-up of this plan for a Congressional 
" library." 

I have quoted so extensively from my own remarks made 
in 1880, brfore the American Library Association, because 
the additional experience and knowledge I have acquired 
since, by reason of my European tour, has greatly strength- 
ened my conviction of the excellence of the system as pro- 
posed in the prospectus of 1872 and carried out in this plan 
for the purposes of a Congressional library. The plan in 
controversy was made in accordance with a prospectus which 
clearly stated the problem, and defined the conditions of the 
competition to which it was submitted. There obviously 
was not one architect among the many distinguished com- 
petitors whose plan varied in any of the essential require- 
ments of the prospectus, and it is but reasonable to presume 
that because my plan embodied more fully the requirements 
set forth, and has, therefore, interpreted Mr. Spofford's — 
not Mr, Poole's — idea of a Congressional library more 
minutely, that it was preferred to others ; and I am very 
proud of that fact. 



That both the plans and the method of construction of 
some of our libraries are faulty, (Mr. Poole asserts they are 



(M radically wrong,) and that a sort of venerable style in 
this kind of architecture has become the fashion, is perhaps 
true. 

Sut Mr. P. has doubtless in view the smaller libraries of 
^He country, and libraries built for specific purposes, such 
*-B law, medical, and circulating libraries, and not a library 
^f the character under consideration. But Mr. Poole's . Mr. Pooie'sob- 

^ ^ jections not of an 

^Oubts and difficulties in this behalf ought not to give much alarming nature, 
^^ouble or alarm. The remedies are close at hand and 
Easily applied. The real cause for alarm among students The real cause 
of " library architecture," and custodians of large and valu- °' * *"" 
^ble cx)llections, is caused by the fact that an extensive de- 
struction of books in the large libraries is constantly going 
on in the upper stories or galleries. While it is now ascer- 
tained that the accumulation of heat and its intensity, 
together with the rising dust, is the cause of it, no reliable 
remedy seems to be known. There are various means by 
which most of the faults attaching to these smaller collec- 
tions can easily be avoided. I venture the assertion that 
every intelligent librarian will be able to point out and 
suggest a remedy for every fault in his own library, even 
to the extent of avoiding venerableness or conventionality 
in style. But the entire American Library Association has 
been able to discover no effectual remedy for the last-men- 
tioned danger. 

When twelve years ago I concluded to make the study of 
Kbrary architecture a specialty, I was working on the com- 
petitive plans for the Congressional Library. Information 
on this matter was very scarce, and I had to rely principally 
upon my own observation and such interviews with individual 
librarians as I was able to obtain. These latter could give 
me information concerning their own libraries ; but such 
information I found I could make little use of in designing 
a work of the size, character, and requirements called for in 
a Congressional Library. The time of the Congressional 
Librarian is always fully occupied. Besides, he had issued 
his prospectus, which contained all I had a right to ask as 
one of the competitors. Nothing remained for me to do 
but to read and study everything I could possess myself of 
that could give information about large public libraries. 
In my pursuit I soon found that " light,/' " heating and 
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" ventilation," and " security against fire and dampness " s 
the fundamental points to be taken into consideration in < 
signing a library building, and that all other consideratio: 
though of much importance, must be regarded as subor 
nate to these. I consequently selected " light " as my fi 
study, " heating and ventilating " as my second, and " secur 
" against fire and dampness " as my third. 

LIGHT. 

To the subject of light, which I consider paramount to 
others in the construction of libraries, I have devoted a gr 
deal of my time. I have given careful attention to its stu< 
and have made computations from actual measurements 
its quantity and conditions in each of the large readir 
rooms I have visited. The result of my observations 
given in the following statement : 

In the Becbding-room of the National Library in Paris, 1 square foot 

light to 428 cubic feet of space. 
St. G^neyieye, Paris, 1 square foot of light to S 

cubic feet of space. 
British Museum, London, 1 square foot of light 

191 cubic feet of space. 
Picton, Liverpool, 1 square foot of light to 795 cul 

feet of space. 
New University Library, Vienna, Austria, 1 squi 
foot of light to 132 cubic feet of space. 
In Congressional Library, Washington, D. C, 1 square foot of light to 
cubic feet of space. 

I first considered the subject of day- or sun-light, a: 
afterwards of artificial light. 

The effect of day-light in rooms illuminated by it depen 
not only, upon the quantity of light admitted, but upon t 
direction of the light, whether taken from near the horiz 
or the zenith ; also upon the quality of the glass throuj 
which it passes, its condition of cleanliness, the number a: 
thickness of the sash bars, and other obstructions in the wi 
dow surfaces, as well as the atmospheric conditions of t 
locality, the conditions, which the rooms afford for reflects 
of light, (i. e., the color of the walls and objects in the roon 
and the location of the rooms in relation to the points 
the compass. 
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F It is evident that the daylight which reaches us vertically b€^'*^?ntr^2cid 
from the zenith must be the most poweriil, as it passes p«T>«nd>c"»«"-iy- 
iJirough the least thickness of the atmosphere encircling our 
glohey and in proportion as the rays of light are received in 
a lorizontal direction the less effective they must become, as 
they have to pass through a greater thickness of atmospheric 
a,iT, more or less filled with suspended particles of vapor, 
dxiBt, and smoke, all tending to impede their passage, until 
S"i:ieh objects as hills, trees, and buildings bordering on the 
horizon entirely shut out tlie source of light. Experience 
l^ais taught that in large and compactly-built cities, with high 
l>\iildings and narrow streets, the rays of the light taken 
from the zenith are the most reliable, as they are least ob- 
structed by any objects in close proximity. In different 
oountries the capacity of the atmosphere to transmit light 
greatly varies. For instance, Italy and the Middle States of 
America have a clearer and more translucent atmosphere 
tlian France, Austria, Germany, and England, owing to their 
climatic conditions. Again, the prevailing atmosphere may 
ill a great measure be influenced by local conditions. For comparisons. 
example, the immense volumes of soft-coal smoke which 
overhang the great cities of England during calm weather 
obscure the daylight very perceptibly. It is from these 
causes that the Bibliotheque Nationale, in Paris, lighted ver- 
tically, is quite as well lighted as the Bibliotheque St. Gene- 
vieve in Paris, lighted by side windows, although the latter 
has twice the amount of window surface to admit the day- 
light. The Liverpool Reading-room is better lighted than 
the British Museum Reading-room, notwithstanding the latter 
contains the greater proportion of window surface. But 
an examination of the sources of light in each will show 
that the Liverpool Reading-room receives its light vertically 
and almost unobstructed, while the best source of light in 
the British Museum Reading-room — the sky-light — was 
found to be obstructed by a covering which greatly obscures 
the light. The ratio of the lateral (or window) openings 
to the above sky-light is as 26 to 6, and it is upon the former 
mainly that this reading-room depends for its light. On 
foggy days, or when the air is calm, and the smoke of thou- 
sands and thousands of soft-coal fires overhangs the city, it is 
but natural that any one not accustomed to the task very 
soon feels his power of vision affected by reading there. 
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In order to obtain the best results for the convenience 

the readers and the arrangements of the reading-tables ai 

desks in reading-rooms with that view, tbe efforts of the 

brarians and architects abroad (where they give much 

Lighi should be ten tion to this subiect) have been directed in a maiority 

admitted thro'gh J i ^ • . v u. r ' \ 

as many open- cascs towards obtammff hijcht from as many openm^s as t 

ings as possible. o ^. . .... IJ '^ / U 

nature or the building would permit ; and as much as p 



sible vertical light. The more diffused the light is in 
reading-room, the more agreeable to the reader, and tii ^ 
better will be the chances for obtaining good ligh* in Qw&ry 
part of the room. 

It was with this object that the windows in the Biblio- 
theque St. Genevieve, in Paris — which are against the ceil- 
ing — have been placed on all sides of the room, and with 
Light in the excellent effect for the reader. The Government Depart- 

Governm't build- , t *• 

ings in Washing, men t buildings m Washington represent the best quality of 
public structures in the country ; they are located on large 
open lots, with wide streets or avenues surrounding them on 
all sides; the Washington atmosphere is translucent and 
clear ; there are no factories here ; there is little smoke, 
vapor, or dust which would impede the passage of the rays 
of light. The rooms in these buildings are 15 feet high 
and more, the* windows large and plentiful, and tlie glass of 
the purest French plate, and yet experience has proven that 
twenty feet away from these windows the light in these 
rooms is defective and insufficient for the writer or reader. 
Mr. Poole's plan contemplates 24 rooms which are each 50 
feet deep and 57.6" and 67.6" wide ; if there are windows 
on two sides of these rooms, throwing in direct light, there 
would be ten feet of space comparatively dark, reasoning 
Mr. Poole's arw from that fact. Now, Mr. Poole does not get direct light 

rangement for« .. ,, i.i . -, -ii. 

light inefficient, trom his rear windows, which are overshadowed by iron 
corridors, stairs, sky-lights, &c., therefore, any light he re- 
ceives beyond the first twenty feet from the front windows 
is of little account. In the Bibliotheque Nationale, where 
lateral windows do not exist, nine separate sky-lights give a 
well-diffused light. Keading-rooms lighted only by a single 
sky-light have the disadvantage that unless that light is of 
very large size the reader's head will shadow his book as 
he bends over it. Undoubtedly the system of lighting the 
British Museum is the most perfect, and its partial failure is, 
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stated before, due to the impaired usefulness of the sky- 
Xight, and to the generally wretched condition of the atmos- 
X>liere. As it is, it would be a success in the brighter cli- 

'^aaate of America or Italy. Mr. Poole's rooms would prove 

deficient in that respect. 

ARTTFIOIAL LIGHT. 

The British Museum reading-room, the Picton reading- 
room, Liverpool, and the South Kensington room were the 
only three that were kept open of evenings, and in all of 
these the]electric light is used with varying success accord- 
ing to the quality of the respective apparatus. The electric Electric lighi 

' ' preferred. 

light is regarded as more agreeable to the eye and less in- 
jurious to the health of the readers than either gas or coal 
oil, and a biBtter preservative of the books. Much attention 
is paid to the remarks made by Mr. Cowell, librarian of the 
Liverpool library, before the library association of the 
United Kingdom on this subject. They were published by 
the Cambridge Chronicle and University Journal and by the 
Cambridge Independent Press and University Herald, under 
date of Sept. 9, 1882, in which he relates his own experience 
with electric light, and gives his reasons for advocating its 
use in libraries, and especially in reading-rooms. 

HEATING AND VENTILATING. 

Next to light, the subject of heating and ventilating 
libraries and oth«r structures, such as hospitals, theatres, 
music-halls, churches, &c., occupied my attention. 

There is very little information extant in regard to heat- 
ing and ventilating the gigantic libraries of the Old World. 
In fact, very few of them are heated in any part of them 
except their reading-rooms, and yet they were the only ones 
that could serve me as models. I studied carefully all 
the information I could get on that subject, viz., the re_ 
port of the experiments of the British Parliament, con- 
ducted by Mr. Gurney, in 1854,-'5, and '6, which was New system of 
very extensive and exhaustive; the report of the^'great ^^" ' ^ *°"" 
test made in the Grand Giirzenich Hall and building 
in Cologne, Germany, whicli attracted the attention of 
the architects and engineers of all Europe ; the report 
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of the grand trial and successful introductiou of th^ 
new system in the reading-room of the Bibliotheque Ra- 
tionale in Paris ; the account of the introduction of this 
system in the Imperial Clinic at Potsdam, Germany ; the 
great public hospital in Berlin, and some others. I also 
inspected the Ninth National Bank of Broadway, New 
York city, the Masonic Temple in Philadelphia, and the 
Norristown Insane Asylum, where the above system is in 
use. I afterwards continued my studies on the subject 
during my^tour of the European cities mentioned above, for 
the purpose of familiarizing myself with the workings of 
This system ob- this systcm and its peculiarities. It needs no telling that I 
struction of the became fully convinced of the superiority of the system 

books in libra- i«T»n-ii^, i^ i t r 

ries. which IS Called the " vacuum, or down-dratt system. And 

in the study of it I found the solution of the calamitous 
problem — ^regarding the destruction of books in the upper 
part of libraries by heat and dust. I state here, without 
fear of contradiction, that the whole trouble originates in 
the defective, absurd, and costly methods of heating and 
ventilating, and by no means in the plans and constructions 
... of our libraries. The words " down draft " indicate that the 

Is called *^ 

dow^n-dJSt s sl^niotion of the air is downward instead of upward. It is a 
well known fact that the gravity of pure air depends upon 
its tertiperature, and that air of higher temperature seeks a 
higher level than that of a lower temperature. Vitiated air 
has greater gravity than pure air of the same temperature. 
The coldest air in a room is, therefore, always found at the 
floor. By the down-draft system the cold air is exhausted 
at the floor by means of an exhaust fan or by fire in a stack. 
This exhaustion of air creates a partial vacuum at the floor 
of the room, which the warmer air above is bound to fill. 
This is the true and only solution of the problem of ventila- 
Howit woiks. tion. The twin problem is that of heating. The fresh, 
cold air is heated in various ways — by fire, steam, or hot 
water, and is carried from the heating apparatus in the sub- 
basement (through air ducts or flues, built in the thickness 
of the wails) up to the desired height, where it is let into 
the room. For the sake of clearness and for a better illus- 
tration of the close connection of the two functions of this 
system, I will suppose that the entire apparatus is set up 
for use ; that the exhaust fan under the floor is ready to 
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draw the cold and the vitiated air out of the room, while 
the warm air from the heating apparatus below is already 
ixi the air-flue, and at the desired spot, to come into the 
^oom. 

At the very instant that the fan draws out a certain quan- 
trity of cold air at the floor an equal amount of warm air 
^3omes into the room above. The one comes in exact 
proportion as the other is removed, and this process will 
continue as long as the fan will exhaust or ventilate the 
room. The very minute that the fan ceases to ventilate, (ex- 
haust,) that very minute the fresh, warm air stops coming 
down the lower level of the room to warm it. This shows Heating com- 

,,. - 11. P*^* sJmultane- 

conclusively that it is not possible to heat a room by this ous ventilation, 
system without ventilating it simultaneously — these two 
functions being absolutely inseparable. In summer time the 
motion of the fan is reversed for the purpose of bringing 
cool air into the room. The introduction of this system 
for heating and ventilating the Congressional Library will 
not only overcome the calamity mentioned, but will prove 
healthier and more economical than all other systems. 

SECURITY AGAINST FIRE AND DAMPNESS. 

Security against fire and dampness was my next consider- 
ation. Every practical architect is familiar with this sub- 
ject. It is therefore comparatively easy to master. 

I am well aware that so-called fire-proof buildings have 
repeatedly been destroyed by. fire. But I am also aware Non-combusti- 
that a bnildinff made of non-comhustihle material is not a»»o' fire-proof 

^ matenal. 

fire-proof building ; and that if non-combustible materials, 
such as iron or steel, are indispensable in the construction of 
fire-proof buildings, they should he made actually fire-proof 
by being protected against fire with fire-proof materials. If 
this precaution is taken, and no combustible material of any 
kind is used in the construction and outfittings ; if the floors 
are made of tiles or marble, the doors and inside shutters 
made of double thicknesses of sheet-iron filled in between 
with asbestos ; if the stairs, railings, elevators, and shelves are 
made of iron, and the partitions between the double shelves 
made like the doors and shutters ; and, finally, if the shelves 
upon which the books rest are made of slate or some other 
smooth stone, I am quite sure the books will be as secure as 
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sub^drv?i?o°n ^"ol'^^^™^^ ingenuity can make them. If, further, the building 
separate a"ifd'So^ is divided into fire-proof compartmfents, with heavy brick 
compartment^ walls bctwceu them, with double sliding-doors made of iron 
and asbestos to fully separate and isolate each compartment 
from the other, and each alcove from the other, in case of 
a fire, I say the highest form of security is attained. I would 
thank Mr. Poole for suggesting something more perfect. 
And this is the way the work is contemplated to be done : 
Observe that I do not propose to use hard-wood floors and 
hard-wood book-cases in a fire-proof building, as Mr. Poole 
does, because I regard them as very dangerous. 

But to protect a structure and its contents against de- 
struction by permanent dampness is not so easy a task. " Jlic 
" labor^ hoc opus estP I do not now refer to dampness by 
occasional humidity in the air during the rainy seasons, ifec. 
Dampness is as Affainst ^Aa^ dampncss I propose to use hollow bricks of 

damaging to the " r r r 

^roces^o^?' bi! ^^^® approved form which will allow a constant circulation 
ing slower. ^f g^jj. through thc walls to keep them dry. The dampness 
to which I do refer, and which is most dangerous, is occa- 
sioned by the noxious exhalations of a gaseous nature which 
constantly issue from the earth in low places, and which are 
deleterious or fatal even to animal life. This damp atmos- 
phere permeates stone, brick, iron, and, in fact, every mate- ■ 
rial it comes in contact with, and prematurely destroys 
them. There is no effective remedy known to prevent this. 
At certain times of the year it is greater than at others, but 
at all times it is very deleterious. 

It attacks and dissolves the glue in the paper and the bind- 
ings of the books ; it discolors, mildews, and ultimately de- 
composes books and papers, old parchment manuscripts, rare 
old writings, lithographs, maps, engravings, &c. There is 
only one way to avoid this destruction by dampness, viz., 
by selecting a nte which lies high and dry^ and which will 
expose the whole structure to the constant circulation of 
fresh and dry air. 

ECONOMY. 

Economy claims the next consideration. A prerequisite 
for the proper study of economy in architecture, especially 
in "Library Architecture," is a familiarity with the scientific 
branches of architecture and their various applications to li- 
braries. There is no special architecture for libi'aries. 
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Thorough knowledge of the rudimental principles of these jg^J^**^^[^«* 
branches is indispensable, because a full understanding of *°""**^"*^""*"'* 
their practical uses is absolutely necessary for the exercise 
of that judgment which enables one to distinguish true from 
false economy. 

Mr. Poole places great stress upon " economy." He claims 
to have achieved great feats of economy in three different 
ways. First, i/i space ; second, in cost ; and, third, in the 
physical energy of the attendants. We shall see. 

Mr. Poole's plan contemplates a structure of 200 by 200 feet* 
on the ground, four stories high, with a basement, each story 
to be 15 feet high. The basement is supposed to be used 
for newspaper files, for music, periodicals, and pamphlets — 
articles which occupy less space than books ; but I have 
made no distinction in my calculation between them. ' 




Secjtion of Mb. Poole's Plan. 

Mr. P.'s book-cases (shelving) are 7^ feet high, and his Ex 
rooms are 15 feet high ; thus he utilizes just one-half of his »" Mr 
available space. The capacity for books b}^ this arrange- 
ment is 505,000 vols, for each floor; when, if he had 
utilized all the available space, he could have accommo- 
dated double that amount, or 1,010,000 vols, in each story, 
making a waste of space for 2,525,000 vols, in the five 
stories, or one-half of the capacity of the whole building. 
In other words, a building of half the size of this would ac- 
commodate the same number of books. And there cannot 



cessive 
of space 
Poole's 
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be any other reason assigned for this stupendous waste of 
space than pure ignorance of any other mode or way to 
solve the vexing problem of " how to keep the books in the 
" upper stories or galleries of libraries from being destroyed 
" by heat or dust.'' So much for Mr. P.'s economy of space. 

And now we will look into Mr. P.'s pretensions to econ- 
omy in cost. 

This plan of 200 x 200 feet, Mr. Poole asserts, can be 
erected and completed (including the heating apparatus) for 
the sum of $530,000, and he gives this as a proof of his 
economy of cost. 

This building contains 200 x 200= 40,000 sqr. feet of 
surface measure ; the stories are 15 feet high each, includ- 
ing the basement ; the thickness of the floors, (arches, iron 
beaftis, &c.,) are 1^ feet each ; the roof on a building 60 feet 
high could not well be less than 20 feet high, and the 
foundation walls and footings 6 feet deep, which, summed 
up, gives these figures : 

Height in feet. 

Foundation and footings 6 

Basement 15 

4 stories @15 ft 60 

6 floor thicknesses @ 1^ ft .* 9 

Customary average of roof 10 

Total ; 100 ft. 

(N. B. — A library building should by all means have a 
sub-cellar for dryness.) 

By multiplying the surface measure, 40,000 feet, by the 
height of the building, 100 feet, we get 4,000,000 cubic 
feet as the solid contents of this structure. 

By dividing the solid contents with the estimated cost of 
the building, the cost of one cubic foot will be ascertained 
to be 13J cents per cubic foot. This is a price for which not 
even an ordinary brick and wood building can be built in 
Washington. For the better information of persons who 
desire to make their own estimates on buildings of that kind 
I will give a few oflScial figures of the cost of fire-proof 
buildings per cubic foot. The Government building in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., faced with Kiioxville marble — (which is as cheap 
there as sandstone would be here) — cost 71 cents per cubic 
foot. The Government building at Omaha, Nebraska, faced 
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with sandstone, cost 54 cents per cable foot. Buildings 
faced with granite like the New York post-office cost as 
much as 98 cents per cubic foot. In view of these figures I 
deem it perfectly fair to take the cost of the lowest sand- 
stone faced building as a criterion and calculate the cost of 
Mr. Poole's structure by it. This is, more especially, a fair 
test, because Mr. P.'s specification calls for an absolutely fire- 
proof building and for many other things which do not 
usually enter into our Government buildings. But here is 
Mr. P.'s own plan and specification, and the reader may 
judge for himself : 



ji- 




Mr. Poolb's Library Plan — (300 x 300 feet.) 

N. B.— It will be seen that in the above plan Mr. Poole, in the rooms at the opposite end 
^the building from the main entrance, which measure 28x53 feet and contain 1,484 square 
^' each, proposes to put 45,000 volumes per room, while in the rooms to the right and 
'^ of the area, measuring 45x50 feet and containing 2,250 square feet each, he proposes to 
' Tn? ^^^ 40,000 volumes per room. 

]_*uese discrepancies scarcely speak well for Mr. Poole's excellence as a computer. Such 
l^eness in arranging details as is indicated by this one may account for many of the mis- 
^^ and errors so evident upon the face of Mr. Poole's plan. 



^ Koom for administrative superintend- 
R ««»ce. 

»• Area, with stair and corridors. 
CCCCCCCCCC. Book reposi- 
tories. 



D D D. Stairs. 
£. Elevator. 
F F F. Corridors. 
G G G G G G G 
readers. 



G G G. Tables for 



*' The estiniates are made on a building such as has been j^^^ Pooie's 
described, covering a lot of 200 feet square, five stories specification of 
"high, including the basement, and having a capacity of °***" 
" shelving 2,000,000 volumes. The exterior will be of sand- 
" stone, in simple yet characteristic design. The building 
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" is to be absolutely fire-proofs with brick walls and iron 
" beams, iron window-frames and sashes, and sttel inside 
" Minds for all the exterior windows. The interior iron 
" work will be covered Yfiih. porous terra-cotta or other fire 
" resisting materials. The floors in the back rooms will be 
" of hard wood, and in the vestibule and inside corridors of 
*' tiling. The walls of the same will be wainscotted in stone 
" and tile. The cost of the building complete, including the 
" steam apparatus for heating, will be $530,000." (N. B. 
The italics are my own.) 

Taking 54 cents per cubic foot as a fair figure, Mr. Poole's 
building will cost $2,160,000, instead of $530,000, or 
$1,630,000 in excess of his estimate. 

Mr. Poole's book-cases are intended to be made of wood, 

while mine are intended to be of iron and stone, (as they 

Excessive cost should bc.) This difference amounts to $330,000. Adding 

of Mr. Poole's '' -t- j g, 

plan up the entire cost of this 200 by 200 feet structure of Mr. 

Poole's, the sum total amounts to $2,490,000, including book- 
cases, instead of $640,000. The cost per volume is $1.23, 
instead of 32 cents. So much for Mr. Poole's economy of 
cost. 

This brings me to Mr. Poole's third claim^ namely : 
Economy of the " physical energy of attendants." He earn- 
estly protests against the hardship imposed upon them, and 
demands its discontinuance. But he provides only one 
elevator and two flights of stairs for a four-story basement 
building, 200 by 200 feet on tKe ground, containing forty 
Unnecessary rooms. So that if an attendant is in search of a book which 
cd'^upon ifTe^atl happcus to bc storcd on any other floor but the one he is on 
Poole's plan, at tlic time being, he may have to traverse the whole length 
of the building to reach the elevator ; and on landing on the 
desired floor he may have to walk an equal distance from the 
elevator to the spot where the book is stored which he is 
looking for, and having gotten it he will have to make the 
same excursion back again. But there is also a superfluous 
waste of time involved in these perambulations on each floor 
and between the floors. The plan which was condenmed by 
Mr. Poole provides two elevators and two flights of stairs in 
each book-room for the convenience of the attendants. Be- 
sides, a rise of 28 feet in any one of the many elevators will 
land the attendant in the fifth story, while it requires a rise 
of 60 feet to get to the fifth fioor in Mr. Poole's arrangement. 
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Having exposed the shallowness of Mr. Poole's random as- 
sertions and pretentious claims of economy in space, cost, and 
physical energy, I shall proceed to show his ntter want of 
knowledge of the subject in almost every assertion he makes. 
He says, for instance, (which is true enough,) " that any plan 
" for library construction is faulty which does not foresee and 
" provide for future enlargement.^^ But he is not capable Provisions for 
01 comprehending the provisions made m my plan tor that "««' 
purpose, and therefore condemns them. On this subject two 
views can be taken, a broad one and a narrow one. The 
broad one leads to results like those observed in the Royal 
Public Library in Muni(*.h, Bavaria, which, on account of 
its liberal provisions for growth, engenders the envy of every 
librarian who ever visited it. This library contains 1,300,- 
000 volumes, and there is available space enough left to ac- 
commodate double or treble that number of books without 
the necessity of constructing annexes or other enlargements 
so detrimental to libraries. I have always advocated this 
broad view as the most practicable, and in fact as the only 
one which is worthy of a great and prosperous nation. I 
have always opposed all makeshifts or petty subterfuges as 
unworthy of great enterprises. The narrow view leads to 
unseemly and doubtful efforts, calculated to bring odium 
upon the promoter, and to generate deep regrets at the re- 
sult. The idea of constructing a National Library on the The object of 
plan of an ordinary public and circulating library (the sole cheapness * '^JnS 
purpose of which latter seems to be cheapness and small- 
ness) demonstrates a want of proper comprehension of the 
subject. To divide a library with a capacity of millions of 
volumes (which our library is expected to have) into 40, 50, 
80, or 100 separate and poorly lighted rooms is surely a very 
navel arrangement, but no more so than thousands of simi- 
lar novelties exhibited in the novelty room of the Patent 
Office. 

The construction of annex after annex all around the origi- Annoyances 
nal (200 x 200 ft.) building would prove to be a continual consfrucuon ^of 
source of annoyance to readers and librarians, add to the *""*'''''^' 
inconvenience and confusion of the management, and, through 
the vapor from slacking lime, the stone, lime, and brick- 
dust, and other matter, do serious damage to the collection. 
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prMcnte<A>y Mr ^^ ^^' Po<>l© ^^ ^^t presented any facades to his ground 

Poole. pjj^j^ indicating his idea of what he terms " a simple, yet chaiv 

" acteristic design," no door is open for proper criticism of ,] 

that feature of his " novelty ;" but from the ground plan^ 

though a crude one, it is easy to ascertain that his principles 

The construe- of coustruction waut soundness and practicability. Judfi^ine 

tion faulty and ^ . "^ , o O 

impracticable, from the Icugths of the rooms and their widths, it is safe to 
say that Mr. Poole has evidently devoted no more time to 
the study of the principles involved in the construction of 
such a building as is under controversy than he has to the 
study of the principles involved in lighting, beating, or ven- 
tilating it, or in its economy of space, cost, physical energy, 
&c. A practical constructor will always avoid unnecessary 
risks, especially in iron constructions, as iron is much more 
subject to detrimental influences by fire th^n stone, brick, 
&c. The introduction of posts or piers for the support of 
great weights in long and wide rooms is obviously better 
than the trusting to iron girders of the length of 50 feet, 
ipxperience has taught us that iron girders, though they be 
ten or fifteen times stronger than required, and though they 
be protected by terra cotta against fire, will lose sufiicient 
tensile strength in certain cases to become dangerous fac- 
tors. And it is a matter of doubtful expediency to load 
brick walls of great length and height with burdens so im- 
mense. 

If to an inefficient lighting, a bad method of heating and 
ventilating, a preposterous waste of space, cost, and physi- 
cal energy, a poor method of construction is added, the prac- 
ticability of Mr. Poole's novelty seems to be reduced to its 
minimum., 

Mr. Poole finally condenses his objections into seven par- 
agraphs, which I find in no way touch my plan. 
Mr. Poole's In the matter of protection against destruction by fire, in 

objections con- •^ ^ . ^ 7 

nSt**touch*^the *^® matter of providing spacious and convenient quarters for 
plan adopted, ^.jj^ management, in the provisions made for elevators for 
the attendants, in the matter of accommodations for readers, 
students, &c., and in the matter of utility and economy, mj 
plan is very much the superior of Mr. Poole's. The ideas 
contained in his plan and omitted in mine, are two in num- 
ber : 

Ist. To divide the library building into separate rooms, 
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each containing a special and distinct subject, having its 
particular corps of attendants, and excluding all spectators ; 
aod 2d. To waste one-half of his available shelving space 
for tlie pui-pose of preventing destruction to books by heat 
Mid dust in the upper parts of the book-rooms. 

But here are Mr. Poole's seven fundamental require- 
menlts: 

•^^l. That the building shall be constructed in compart- Mr. Pooie's 
** ments, and as nearly fire-proof as is possible, so that if "r requrrem^nt* 
"fire starts it shall be confined in the compartment in which criticised. 
" it originates, and the rest of the library be saved." 

The provisions for security against fire made in the adopted 
plan far exceed in eflSciency those provided for in Mr. Poole's 
plan, as comparison will show. 

" 2. That waste room shall bo reduced to a minimum ; 
" that convenience and utility shall never yield to architec- 
^ toral effect, and that the building shall be easily and 
" economically heated." 

The stupendous waste of available space for 2,500,000 
volumes in Mr. P.'s plan is scarcely what may be called " re- 
" ducing to a minimum." Believing in the axiom that utility 
is the first principle of design, I can never subordinate utility 
to architectural effect. As regards the easy and econom- 
ical heating of the building I can only say that if Mr. 
Poole knew the system of heating and ventilating which 
I advocate, his investigation of " Library Architecture " 
would have been productive of much better results. 

** 3. That more spacious and convenient quarters than the 
*' librarians now have shall be provided for the administra- 
" tive department and the working rooms of the library." 

This paragraph has no bearing on the adopted plan at all, 
as the conveniences of this department will be entirely in 
the hands of the Librarian of Congress ; the provisions thus 
far made are thought too liberal in that direction rather 
than the reverse. 
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** 4. That there shall be no climbing of stairs for books 
and no overheating of bindings in galleries." 

In the adopted plan every book repository is provided with 
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two elevators and two flights of stairs for the exclusive use \i 
of the attendants. The bindings in the galleries cannot be- *j 
come overheated by the use of the down-draft system which 'y 
I advocate. 

" 5. That greater facilities of communication between 
" different parts of the library shall be secured, and that 
" the books shall be shelved near the floor, and no higher 
" than they can be reached without steps and ladder." 

It does seem to a practical mind that a direct connection 
between a centrally located room (like the reading-room in 
the adopted plan,) where the management of the whole li- 
brary takes place, and five or six adjoining rooms, wliich all 
I'adiate from this central room, would afford the best and 
most direct communication imaginable, especially if these 
adjoining rooms are open clear to the fifth story, and all of 
the stories of each room are connected with each other by 
two elevators and two flights of stairs. Certainly it ought to 
facilitate communication better than the scattering 40, 60 or 
80 separate rooms, spread over from 40,000 to 60,000 square 
feet of ground, and four, five, or six stories high, with two 
flicjlits of stairs and one elevator in the whole building. The 
books will not be benefited in the least by being shelved 
near the floor, and the shelves were in no case intended to 
be made any higher than they can be reached without steps 
or ladder. 

"6. That quiet accommodations shall be provided for 
" readers ; that separate rooms be assigned to special sub- 
" jects, and furnished with such special arrangements as 
*' they need for their storage and use." 

The accommodations for the general reader in my plan 
consist of an octagonal room 100 feet in diameter, which is 
just the size of the beautiful Ficton reading-room in Liver- 
pool. There are besides a number of larger and smaller 
separate rooms, assigned for special subjects and for the study 
of them ; also separate rooms for Senators and members of 
the House of Representatives, (whom Mr. Poole has entirely 
forgotten.) Also rooms for the thousands of maps, charts, 
engravings, manuscripts, rare specimens of typography, cfec. 
There are also liberal provisions made for the proper exhi- 
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bits of the numerous articles of the graphic arts (for whicl 
Mr. P. also forgot to provide) in the copyright department ; 
also for the newspaper files, music, pamphlets, files, &c. One 
special room is set aside in a prominent part for a Washing- 
V}7}iana, This is a room in which everything will be col- 
lected that pertains to the making up of a true and complete 
history of George Washington. » 

" 7. That the cost of the construction shall be kept within 
" reasonable limits, and that convenience, utility, and econ- 
" omy shall be the controlling principles of design." 

Mr. Poole will, it is to be hoped, excuse Congress for 
claiming the prerogative of deciding the matter of cost in 
this, as well as of any other Government structure. He 
already has my idea of his notions of economy and utility. 

Mr. Poole's idea, as portrayed in his plan, may be prac- 
tical and suitable for such libraries* as he has had charge of, 
and with the management and necessities of which he is sufii- 
ciently acquainted, but surely he does not comprehend the 
many and vast requirements of a Congressional or National 
Library. That he must leave to others. If he understood 
them at all, he could not possibly have pushed his " 200 hy 
200 novelty " to the foreground as a model^ and have so 
boldly forced it to the attention of the public, when it has not 
even been tested by trial, much less approved by experience. 

But the greatest " novelty " perpetrated by Mr. Poole is Librarians as 
his effort to procure the condemnation of the approved plans, 
(which, as has been shown, are the product of many years 
of labor, and which have gained the approbation of minds 
specially fitted to advise in such a case,) by calling to his 
aid a pleMscite^ so to speak, of librarians, who, however 
fitted they may be to judge of the needs of the collections 
of books committed to their care in various parts of the 
country, cannot be expected to be, and certainly do not ap- 
pear to be, competent to judge either upon questions of 
architectural science or upon the needs of a great national 
library. 

" To correct an error one must have the authority to do 
" so, or the skill to prove it to be an error." 

J. L. SMITHMEYER, 

Architect. 
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Statement of the Architect of the Congressional 

Idhrary Building. 
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On June 8th, 1880, the Forty-seventh Congress passed 
an Act entitled "An Act to provide additional accommo- 
dations for the Library of Congress ; " and in compliance 
with that Act a committee of expert architects, three in 
number, was appointed. These gentlemen were instruct- 
ed to examine into the feasibility and expediency of 
extending the Capitol building for the purpose of afford- 
ing better accommodations for the Congressional Library. 
This comrnitteo made a careful examination, and re- 
ported tliat in their judgment it was neither feasible nor 
expedient to make an extension to the United States 
Capitol for the purpose proposed. They (as well as Mr. 
Thomas U. Walter, the architect of the Capitol exten- 
sions) estimated the cost of such an addition at $4,500,000. 
This high figure is largely owing to the costliness of the 
style of architecture of that building, with which the 
addition would obviously have to correspond. They 
also stated that such an addition would only afford tem- 
porary relief, and would mar the architectural beauty 
of the Ca])itol. They re])orted in favor of a separate 
building, which should be designed to suit the growing 
demands of the Lihrarg, until it reached its full ca})acity 
of many millions of books. The committee of experts 
were each instructed to ])repare a 2)lan for a separate 
building for the Library with that view, which they did. 

It may be 2)ertinent lierc to state that the very plan 
which is now proposed to be discarded was selected as 
the one which best filled those requirements. This plan 
has previously passed through tlie ordeal of 02)en com- 
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petitions from the year 1872 (when it was first selected 
from among twenty-eight competitors) to a later time, 
when the number of competitors had increased to forty- 
one, among whom were many distinguished architects 
of this country and of England. Every requirement 
contained in the prospectus for the Library prepared by 
the committee of Congress in 1872 was strictly complied 
with in the adopted plan, and it was made with a view 
of being built, either in whole or in parts, as desired. 
This plan received the sanction of the various commit- 
tees of Congress during that period, both Democratic 
and Republican. It has been published in both hem- 
ispheres in architectural and other journals, and has 
elicited favorable criticism from every quarter, and was 
finally adopted by Congress in 1886. (Plan No. II.) No 
valid reason, therefore, can be given for discarding it 
now. 

By the terms of the Sundry Civil Bill passed by the 
House of Representatives June 22d, the Act of 1886, 
authorizing the construction of a Congressional Library 
building, is abrogated, and in lieu thereof " designs " are 
to be invited from five eminent architects for a Library 
building, and for the preparation of which six months 
are to be allowed. This really means a postponement 
of the work for twelve months, if not longer, without 
gaining anything by it, and, besides, postponing the 
relief to the existing Library in its overcrowded condi- 
tion, which necessitates the most speedy action. It is 
obvious that no satisfactory plan can be made for a 
Congressional Library buihling in six months — at least 
none which could, under any circumstances, be favor- 
ably compared with a plan whicli has been perfecting 
for twelve years. Nor is it to be presumed that five archi- 
tects, however eminent, can i)r()(hice better results in six 
months than forty-one in twelve years. 

Considerable stress has been laid U2)on the supposed 



ultimate cost of the building, and inferences have been 
made that Congress was deceived in this matter. It is 
certainly not to be presumed that a building of the 
magnitude and character of the contemplated Library 
building could be erected in three years, and for the sum 
of $2,300,000. This edifice will cover 111,000 square 
feet of area, or about 21,000 square feet more than the 
State, War, and Navy Department building, and about 
40,000 square feet more than the Post-Office building in 
New York City. It will be absolutely fire-proof, and 
constructed of the best building materials. 

In the course of debate in the Forty-eighth Congress, 
a request was made by the Committee on Additional 
Accommodations for the Congressional Library to indi- 
cate upon a separate plan (marked "A") what portion 
of the adopted plan should be pushed ahead to speedily 
accommodate the present collection of books, pamphlets, 
charts, etc., making a reasonable allowance for the accre- 
tions for a few years to come, the remaining portion of 
the building to be erected in whole or in parts, as ren- 
dered necessary by the rapid increase of the collection, 
and as Congress should elect. The cost of the portion 
referred to (marked " A ") was approximately estimated 
at $2,300,000 in three years, or $3,000,000 as the ultimaie 
cost of that portion. This was done for the purpose of 
demonstrating the economy of erecting a part of the 
adopted plan, instead of attaching so expensive an addi- 
tion of white marble and fire-proof structure to tlie 
decaying old sand-stone fronts and wooden roofs of the 
old or centre portion of the Capitol building. It was 
argued at that time that, besides the great economy 
effected by constructing a separate building, the present 
collection could, at an early date, be permanently housed, 
and all accretions in the near future could be accommo- 
dated therein; while for the accumulations of future 
years, additional provisions could be readily made in 
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accordance with the demands of the time. The House 
received this information from the committee, and 
debated the matter, but no action was taken upon it. 

It is not fair to regard an estimate made eight years 
ago as of value now, its accuracy being entirely destroyed 
by the fluctuations in the cost of materials since that 
time. Neither is it fair to presume that an accurate esti- 
mate of the quantity of material required can be made 
from hastily-prepared sketch-plans. Nor is it possible to 
make an accurate estimate without a specification show- 
ing the quality of materials required and their kind, 
whether marble, granite, sand-stone, or brick. The esti- 
mate made for Plan "A" in 1880 was based upon a brick 
building with stone trimmings, brick being about that 
time regarded as a very suitable material for public 
structures, as is evidenced by its use in the construction 
of the Pension building. 

The error of regarding such an estimate as accurate is 
apparent from a glance at the attached schedule of bona- 
fide bids for stone and drain-pipes for the Congressional 
Library building, made by highly-responsible contractors 
within the last six months. These bids vary from forty 
to one hundred per cent., and were made from detailed 
drawings and minute specifications, while the estimate 
just referred to was made upon a general sketch-plan 
without details. 

Stone for Cellar. 

, Highest $554,000 

Lowest 257,760 

Difference $296,240 

Basement Stone. 

Highest $63,313 

Lowest 33,919 

- Difference $29,394 



Drain Pipes. 

Highest... ' $13,997 

Lowest 8,249 

Difference $5,748 

It is probable that the estimate for $2,360,000 above 
referred to would not vary very considerably from the 
actual cost of the building shown on Plan "A" if con- 
structed of brick and finished correspondingly on the 
inside. 

In view of the fact that stability is one of the chief re- 
quirements of a public edifice, special care was taken to 
secure that result, by the introduction of a system of uni- 
form foundations. Practical tests developed the fact that 
the soil upon which the building is to stand is of vary- 
ing compressibility, unlike rock, gravel, or sand ; and in 
order to secure a uniform strength for every part of the 
structure (as it will finally be built) and to guard against 
cracks and breaks in the superstructure (which occur 
at junctions of walls built ajt different times, caused by 
the uneven settlements of these respective walls) it was 
thought to be a wise precaution to establish at once a 
suitable and continuous bed in the shape of a concrete 
foundation for the entire structure, which takes the place 
of a continuous underlying rock stratum, upon which 
the whole building can be placed at once, or in part, 
without producing any cracks or breaks. It would, in 
fact, be a good precaution to build the massive cellar 
walls for the whole structure now, and cover them up 
until the superstructure may be built upon them. A 
massive building like the Congressional Library, with 
high and long-continuous w^alls, requires special care 
and precaution in construction. 

Finally, in 1886, (Forty-ninth Congress,) the com- 
mittee recommended, and Congress adopted, the plan 



in question for the Congressional Library building, and 
$500,000 was appropriated for commencing its construc- 
tion. The Act api^ointed a commission for constructing 
the building, which took possession of the property 
acquired by the United States. They appointed the 
architect whose plan was adopted by Congress, and 
commenced operations. The site was cleared of build- 
ings, stone-yards, etc. Contracts were entered into for 
laying the sewerage and drainage, for excavating the 
cellar and areas, digging the trenches, and for laying 
the concrete foundations. A controversy arose over the 
quality of cement furnished for the foundations, but 
this matter was finally settled by the commission, and 
the work of construction began in earnest, and has since 
been pushed forward energetically, and in accordance 
with Plan No. I. To stop the work now, after two years 
of preliminary work and an outlay of over $200,000, 
would be an almost irreparable error, and possibly lead 
to all the irritating delays of extensive litigation. 

The plan adopted by Congress in 1886 contemplates 
the erection of a Library building which will meet the 
requirements of the existing Library and its accretions 
for a few years to come, as well as (ultimately) the 
extreme demands of the future.. Siich a portion of this 
comprehensive plan (shown on Plan No. I) as will relieve 
the pressing necessities of the Library should be speedily 
erected. This would furnish at once the requisite space 
for the overflowing collections now suffering injury, 
while the final completion of the building will not be 
required for many years. The plan, for the execution 
of which the Forty-ninth Congress made the first appro- 
priation, requires the construction of a building which 
will be, when completed, abundantly capacious to accom- 
modate eight or ten millions of books, and the great 
multitude of charts, maps, engravings, manuscripts, works 
of graphic art, and the numerous productions received 
by copyright. 
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